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‘It Was a Tough Battle While it Lasted, but We 
Have Reminded Management that They Still 
Need Foremen in Their Plants, and if They Want 
These Foremen to be on Their Side, They Had 
Better Take a Little More Care of Them.”’ 







When Foremen 
Joined the C. I. O. 







By Ira B. Cross, Jr. 


Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University 



















Shortly before Christmas, in full-page advertisements and news releases from 

Coast to Coast, this headline gave credence to the belief, of quite a few 
readers, that in Detroit the C.I.O. was engaged in its first real step of taking over 
American industry. Previously, the automobile workers had made clear their 
demand that they be given a say in the setting of production standards, and with 
this newest statement made public, the Sovietization of manufacturing was appar- 
ently at hand. 


Css. NOW DEMANDS RIGHT TO SIT ON BOTH SIDES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


C. I. O. Did Not Want Foremen 


USTOMARILY, there is always much more to a situation than meets the eye, and 
C this incident provides no exception to the old axiom. In the first place, the 
Foremen and Supervisors Local Industrial Union No. 918, C.1.0., was not something 
new. It had been chartered on December 7, 1938. In fact, earlier in 1939 a sister 
local of this same organization out in La Crosse, Wisconsin, had conducted a strike, 
and the employees had refused to go through the picket line conducted by their 
foremen. 

In the second place, it was with the greatest difficulty that the initial group of 
foremen convinced the C.I.O. that they should be granted a charter. At first, the 
C.1.O. did not want them in their organization, and now after the incident in Detroit 
which provided such unfavorable publicity, it is doubtful if any of the national 
officers are pleased that they did issue a charter to this thing which is neither flesh 
nor fowl. 
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Thirdly, the telegram which the foremen’s union sent to the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, and which caused all the trouble, merely requested that the management meet 
with the duly elected bargaining committee of the foremen, in order to carry out 
the collective bargaining provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. This 
message turned out to be a boomerang to the union, and a real bonanza to the 
Chrysler officials. It gave them gratuitously an unexpected bargaining point, which 
was most welcome to the company, after many days of seemingly stalemated nego- 
tiations. 

To answer the questions in the minds of those who are interested in this unique 
problem of industrial relations, it will be well to determine: (1) Who were the 
persons behind this organization? and (2) What were the reasons for its formation? 


Foremen Thought Employees Needed Union 


LARENCE Bolds, the president of this unorthodox union, is today a foreman em- 
C ployed by the Kelsey-Hayes Company in Detroit. He started there in Sep- 
tember of 1929, and in the following April he was given the position he holds at 
the present time. He has an older brother, an officer in the International Typo- 
graphical Union, from whom he obtained his first ideas on the subject of unionism. 
The Typographical Union, incidentally, for years has demanded that foremen em- 
ployed in printing plants, under contract with the union, must carry cards in their 
organization. 

When the A. F. of L. first undertook to unionize the automobile industry in 
the early ‘thirties, Bolds, despite his foremanship, felt that the employees needed a 
union, and he lent his efforts to the formation of one of the first organized groups of 
Detroit auto workers. Later on, when the C.I.O. entered the picture, and the 
workers voted to hitch their wagon to John L. Lewis’s star, foremen were excluded 
from membership in the union by legislative order. The C.1.0. wanted no part of 
the foremen, who always have been considered as being aligned with the manage- 
ment, and thus against the interests of the workers. 

This left the foremen out on a limb. But when the organized workers began 
to exert concerted pressure on the automobile manufacturers, the foremen found 
themselves being moved still farther out on this same limb. 


Changed Status of Modern Foreman 


URING all this trouble, two things happened which concern us here. Bolds, 
D who had been interested in unionism from the start, retained personal contact 
with the men who were pushing the organizational drives. Although he was 
barred from any formal contact with the union, except as the union representatives 
in his plant might present grievances to him, he came to know various officers and 
representatives of the U.A.W., and frequently spent evenings talking with them. 
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Secondly, the foremen began to find that the growth of organized labor was doing 
things which affected them, and their position was becoming hardly the job in the 
plant to be coveted. 

The term ‘‘foreman’’ might as well be clarified here because it carries a different 
connation as between industries. The ‘‘foreman’’ in a typical automobile plant 
is not the boss over the employees in his department, in the same sense that one 
thinks of the foreman of a section gang on a railroad, or in a machine shop. At 
least he is no longer the boss under the union regime. Formerly, the foreman could 
hire and fire the men who worked under him. If he wanted to put his relatives to 
work, and he frequently did, such was his prerogative. If he didn’t like the way a 
man spoke to him on Monday morning, after a hard week-end, he could tell him to 
‘draw his time.’’ This was customary practice throughout the industry before the 
unions came in. The foreman was the real boss, and in some cases he was a real 
tyrant. 

When, however, committees of hard-boiled representatives of the organized 
workers began to confront top management with demands to be settled, with the 
alternative of having “‘your —— plant closed down,”’ it became a matter of ex- 
pediency to establish personnel departments. It was hoped that by centralizing the 
taking on and discharging of employees, grievances arising from indiscretion on the 
part of the foremen would be eliminated. 

Furthermore, as competition between manufacturers became more keen, em- 
ployers found it better to delegate the functions of production planning and sched- 
uling, to special departments which were equipped to perform such work for the 
entire plant. 


Workers Thumb Noses at Him 


Hus, a foreman, now shorn of most of his authority and responsibility, found 

himself in the position where he might be handed an unexplained order from the 
production planning department, calling for increased output on his line. When he 
attempted to carry out this order the workers might thumb their noses at him, as 
they relied on their new-found protection of the union to protect them from 
‘‘speed-up.’’ If the foreman tried to drive the workers to meet the new schedule, 
the union would take a grievance up over his head to someone in the management, 
who possessed the authority to reduce the speed of the line, or ‘‘tell them the reason 
why.’’ These men were no longer foremen; they became straw bosses, pushers, of 
gang bosses, whatever the name might be. As one man put it, “‘In each department 
there is one foreman—in the true sense of the word. Under him are other ‘‘foremen”’ 
or gang leaders who do no actual productive work, but who as supervisors try to 
enforce the company’s rules.”’ ' 

These ‘‘foremen’’ were smack in the middle, between the pressure of manage- 
ment to meet production schedules, and the pressure of workers to do just as little 
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as they could get away with. These are the men who joined the C.1.0. Only a 
few isolated department heads were taken into the organization. The decision on 
membership for true foremen was left to the discretion of the individual plant divi- 
sions of the union. 


Employees Cut His Pay 


7° ADD injury to insult, as one foreman explained it, ‘‘When I took the workers’ 
pay checks around to them, I found that some of them were making more money 
than I was, and that generally I was getting only five or ten cents an hour more 
than most of them.”’ In the past, when a company was confronted with a financial 
squeeze, wages were the first and easiest things to slash. When and how they were 
returned to the former level was pretty much left up to the employed. 

A major objective of unions has been to set a contractual level of wages for a 
definite period, and relieve the employer of the temptation of reducing them during 
apinch. In subsequent tight spots, employers would turn to this former ‘‘reserve’’ 
only to find that the wage scale of the workers was impregnable, for the life of the 
union contract. There was still a little flexibility in the organization, however, 
in the pay checks of foremen and the office force; so a ‘‘temporary reduction’’ of 

ten per cent or so would be levied on these individuals. 

All in all, the foremen were becoming the ‘‘Forgotten Men”’ of induatry. They 
no longer controlled the employment of the men who worked under them; even if 
they did recommend the discharge of an incompetent worker, the union usually 
could get him reinstated; they no longer had a say in the setting of production 
standards; they were the goats when the employer had to conserve his working 
capital; their hours of work were sometimes long and irregular; they had no assured 
job protection or seniority. In general, they were getting pretty well kicked around 
by both sides. | 

Right before their eyes, however, was being enacted a living example of what 
organized action could do. Many, not all, of the abuses about which the workers 
had complained for years had been corrected practically overnight through the 
magic of joining the C.I.0. Why couldn't they achieve the same ends by following 
in the footsteps of workers? 


Foremen Have Difficulty Getting Union Charter 


a." was the thought that came to Bolds, and his fellow-foremen, late in 1938, 
as they mused over a ten to fifteen per cent salary cut, and a two-week stretch of 
work at half-pay. A small group of these men became inspired with the idea of 
organized strength, and applied for membership in the U.A.W.-C.I.O. The union 
would have nothing to do with them. They tried to get into the Architects and 
Engineers union, but with the same result. Finally, their efforts led them to Adolph 
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Germer, then C.I.O. regional director for the State of Michigan, who was interested 
in their story, and promised to do something for them if he could. 


John Brophy, director of the national C.I.O.’s organizational department, at 
first vigorously denied Germer’s application for a charter for this group of foremen. 
Why should foremen, the agents of the employer—the perennial targets of abuse 
in almost every organizing campaign—be permitted to enter the ranks of organized 
labor? This looked like another ruse of the employers to undermine the union. 
Germer’s sincerity and persistence finally bore fruit, however, and the C.1.O. offi- 
cially recognized this group on the seventh of December, 1938. Listed as charter 
members are ten men—all foremen at the Kelsey-Hayes plant. 

The primary obstacle of getting a charter overcome, the next job was to build 
the membership of the organization. Signing up the balance of the foremen at 
Kelsey-Hayes was easy. In two weeks and three days the membership in this 
company was practically 100 per cent. Almost immediately the men discovered 
that in group action there lies strength. The company rescinded their wage cut, 
and dropped the idea of shifting the foremen from salaried positions to hourly 
rated jobs. 

The U.A.W., however, was still not quite certain of the sincerity of purpose of 
this new organization. In order to prove that their intentions were the best, the 
representatives of the foremen’s union took along the employees’ grievance com- 
mittee each time they went in to present complaints to the management. This 
practice continued for some time, and it was not until the Fall that the foremen’s 
representatives met alone with the company officials to discuss grievances. 

Membership in other Detroit plants grew very slowly at first. Not that condi- 
tions were dissimilar in other auto factories—foremen simply are more conservative 
than production employees, and they weren’t certain whether this new foremen’s 
union was the answer to their problems. Working five to ten hours a day after 
they had clocked out of the plant, Bolds and his colleagues canvassed the homes of 
foremen of other companies, and addressed groups of them. Interest in the union 
grew as these other men listened to the persuasive description of the possibilities, 
and visualized what organized strength might do for them in their own plants. 


Did Workers Force Foremen into Union? 


5 paw this organizing campaign, employers complained that their workers were 
forcing foremen to become members of the new union. In one company, 
subtle pressure was brought to bear on the foremen, when the employees refused 
to converse with them unless they were members of the C.I1.O. Later, Chrysler 
publicly accused the U.A.W.-C.I.0., and the foremen’s union of ‘‘working to- 
gether.’” Although the head men of both groups staunchly maintain that there 
was no official sanction of assistance on the part of the U.A.W., there doubtlessly 
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were many instances of covert and informal aid on the part of the local union men, 
in getting the foremen ‘“‘interested’’ in this organization. 


Foremen Get Signed A greement 


INALLY, the foremen at the Universal Cooler Corporation were able to obtain a 
oe agreement, which stated that the company recognized the union ‘‘as the 
bargaining agency for its supervisory employees not eligible to become members of 
the U.A.W.”’ In this contract, which was negotiated as a supplement to the 
U.A.W. agreement covering the productive employees, the corporation further 
agreed to a procedure for representation and grievance adjustment, seniority pro- 
tection of a sort, a two weeks vacation with pay, and—this is the clause the men 
point to: “‘It is mutually agreed and understood that the Universal Cooler Corpora- 
tion will not demand or request any act or action whatever of its supervisory em- 
ployees which would tend to strain or break the existing harmonious and fraternal 
relationship between the United Foremen & Supervisors L.I.U., #918, U.C.D., and 
the I.U.U.A.W.A., Local #174, Universal Cooler Division.’’ Paraphrased in the 
words of one of the foremen, this simply means, ‘‘No longer are we to be forced to 
treat employees like heels.”’ 

This contract was dated on the 20th day of June, 1939. It wasn’t long before 
word of this signed agreement, and of the gains achieved by the newly-organized 
foremen in other plants, began to get around the grapevine in Detroit. Before 
long, foremen throughout the city were inquiring as to how.they might obtain 
membership in the union. 


Building the Organization 


HE boys with the charter membership, however, went about building their 
nthe on a very business-like basis. They refused to take in individual 
foremen. An entire plant had to come into the union as a division, before individual 
memberships would be accepted. That is, if enough foremen at, say, the Dodge 
Truck plant wished to sign membership cards, so that the executive board of the 
union felt that a separate division should be established for that plant, a subsidiary 
division would be formed. The job of further organization and administration of 
the affairs of this group would then be handled by representatives elected among 
the foremen in that plant. Eventually, eleven divisions, covering’ eleven plants 
in Detroit, were set up, and over 900 foremen were listed as regular dues paying 
members. 

They rented an office where they might hold meetings and keep their records. 
This office, of course, had the title, ‘‘Foremen & Supervisors Local Industrial 
Union’’ painted on the front windows. The young lady, who worked in the office 
as secretary for the union, stated that frequently passers-by would stop, read the 
sign, and ask ‘‘Foremen and supervisors? Why do they need a union?’” Truly, it 
was a little difficult to understand. 
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Foremen Picket Plant 


B” in La Crosse, Wisconsin, the foremen at the plant of the Electric Auto Lite 
Company heard of this foremen’s union in Detroit, but when they began 
discussing the possibilities of doing something similar for themselves, they were 
firmly told by management to forget about the idea. It seems that these men pre- 
ferred a little more direct type of action to gain their ends. So, one day instead of 
going into the plant to work, they posted themselves at the company’s gates, and 
informed the incoming workers that they, the foremen, members of Local Industrial 
Union #984 of the C.I.O., were on strike. This must have been quite a shock, 
and a distinct surprise, to most of the employees. Here were their bosses with a 
picket line of their own. Regardless of their first reaction, however, their decision 
was not to cross the picket line, so both straw bosses and workers joined in a 
“work holiday.”’ 

This group in La Crosse was unable to obtain official certification from the 
National Labor Relations Board, as a bona fide labor union. Their strike, and 
subsequent presentation of demands, however, rewarded them with an informal 
letter of agreement which contained, among other things of importance to the fore- 
men, wage increases of substantial size. 

Returning to Detroit in the middle of November we find the foremen’s union, 
which still has attracted practically no public attention, just about to write the 
Opening sentence in what may be the last chapter of their history as a labor organi- 
zation. By this time, the Chrysler employees were getting set to break the endur- 
ance record previously set for strikes in the auto industry, by the General Motors’ 
workers in 1937. Although a turkey-less Thanksgiving was in the offing, the picket 
lines were holding fast. During this time, foremen in the Dodge Truck plant had 
been doing various jobs around the plant, and they had been coming into the shop 
through the union picket line, although 48 of these foremen were supposed to be 
members of the foremen’s union. 

Management's grapevine had picked up the word that their foremen were 
joining the C.I.0., and the Chrysler people thought that it was time to find out how 
their foremen stood on this issue. Accordingly, one day, about the 16th of Novem- 
ber, the management of the Dodge Truck plant quizzed foremen as to whether they 
were affiliated with this new union. It is understood that some of these foremen 
were pretty outspoken. 


Foremen Are Laid Off 


Ox of them is reputed to have said that his loyalty was a commercial product 
for sale, and that if the company wanted it, they could buy it—by improving the 
terms of his employment. Most of the men were not in the least afraid of the 
cross-examination, as a group of workers might have been, and readily admitted 
their affiliation with the C.I.O. According to the charges filed with the Labor 
Board, at the end of the working day, 47 of the 58 foremen in the plant were told 
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that they were being laid off indefinitely, and were handed their pay checks. The 
foremen’s union claims to have had 49 members in this plant. 47 were laid off. 
Whether their union affiliation had anything to do with their being furloughed is a 
matter which will never be adequately proved. Nevertheless, the impression ob- 
tained by the foremen involved was unanimously to this effect. 


Position Taken by Labor Board 


H™ at last was a chance to test the strength of the union. Previously, a few 
individual cases of discharges had been successfully contested. This case, 
however, involved almost the entire supervisory force of one unit in the Chrysler 
Company. On the 18th of November, a delegation from the foremen’s union called 
at the Detroit office of the National Labor Relations Board. They told the Board 
representative that they wanted to file charges of an unfair labor practice against 
the Chrysler Company. 

The Labor Board representative told these furloughed foremen, that it would 
first be necessary for the company to refuse to meet with them as a bargaining 
group, before proceeding with the filing of the charges. It was Saturday morning, 
and the company officials could not be contacted by telephone. Therefore, a tele- 
gram was sent to the company asking that the management meet with the foremen’s 
committee for purposes of bargaining. Next day, the foremen’s union made the 
front pages of newspapers throughout the country. In subsequent full-page adver- 
tisements, the Chrysler Company accused the C.I.O. of demanding the right to sit 
on both sides of collective bargaining. Little had the committee of foremen from 
the Dodge Truck plant realized the trouble that their telegram—a matter of for- 
mality in the procedure of the Labor Board—would cause. Nor did they anticipate 
what this would finally mean to their entire organization. 


A Break for Chrysler 


: U.A.W. union officials were taken by surprise when the Chrysler people 
waved this telegram in their faces, as bargaining on the strike issue was resumed 
on Monday. Although they knew of the foremen union’s existence, they had no 
warning that the group might attempt to meet with the company at this most 
inopportune time. For a while the conference was in a turmoil, with the company 
men using this incident to get the upper hand. Finally, with the company’s refusal 
to go further with negotiations, until the foremen’s charge before the Board had 
been permanently withdrawn, the C.1.O. agreed to disband the foremen’s organiza- 
tion, in the plants of the Chrysler Company, and cease all organizing activity in 
connection with their foremen during the life of the current contract. 

The managements of other automobile companies in Detroit followed Chrysler's 
position, and the foremen found employers telling them ‘‘nothing doing,’’ until 
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the Labor Board handed down its decision on the cases which were pending. Faced 
with this impasse, the organization witnessed the substantiation of a prediction 
made by C.I.O. officials. When the founders of the union first sought their charter 
they were told: ‘‘Foremen cannot be organized because they aren't ‘organization- 
conscious,’ to the extent that workers are. When they are confronted with an 
obstacle they will drop out of the union rather than stick by it."’ A marked falling 
off in dues payments in each plant, after managements stood pat, and refused to 
meet with foremen’s committees, bore out this original view. 













Labor Board Unlikely to Recognize Foremen 


T” Labor Board has not yet handed down its decision on the four cases which 
involve the status of the foremen’s union. It seems unlikely, however, that they 
will consider this group as a labor organization under the terms of the Act. ‘“‘The 
term ‘employer’ includes any person acting in the interest of an employer, directly 
or indirectly."’ These are the words of the Act. To be sure, this constitutes 
somewhat of a borderline case, but despite the loss of their former authority as 
departmental bosses, it is difficult to see how, in the face of the Act’s definition of 
terms, foremen can be classed as anything but agents of an employer. 

The leaders of the foremen’s union stoically regard their present predicament 
with this attitude: “‘We still have a fighting chance, but if the Board's decision 
goes against us we will be forced to liquidate our organization. Should this be our 
fate, we at least have the consolation of having served a worthwhile purpose, in 
bringing foremen out of the shadows into which they have been forced during the 
past few years. It was a tough battle while it lasted, but we have reminded man- 
agement that they still have foremen on their staff, and if they want these foremen 
to be on their side, in the future, they had better take a little better care of them.” 

There has been some talk of these foremen setting up an independent organiza- 
tion, or affiliating with the A. F. of L. This seems a little unlikely, because for 
purposes of effective collective bargaining, the foremen’s union really derived its 
strength from the C.I.O. through its close association with the rank and file of the 
United Automobile Workers union. As an independent group it could be little 
more than a fraternal organization. 


Foremen Not Considered Union-minded 


W 7 HUE the Detroit situation was still in the headlines, an official of the Steel | 

Workers’ Organizing Committee in Pittsburgh received a telephone call from 
one of the large steel companies. ‘‘We have just heard a rumor that out foremen 
are joining the C.I.O.’’ ‘‘Well, why don’t you do something about it?’’ barked 
the S.W.O.C. man. ‘‘If you'd treat your foremen half decently, they would have 
no reason for joining a union.’’ After assuring the voice on the other end of the 
line that $.W.O.C. was kept busy enough with 550,000 steel workers, without 
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bothering about a handful of foremen who aren't union-minded anyway, he hung 
up. Shortly thereafter, this company inaugurated a special series of conferences to 
find out what the foremen had on their minds, and the threat of their joining the 
C.I.O. dissolved into thin air. 

At first sight, it would seem that the desire of foremen to become affiliated with 
labor unions constitutes a rather bad reflection on the management of their com- 
panies. The remark of one foreman sounded almost plaintive: ‘‘If we had only 
been treated by the employers as part of management, there would never have been 
a foremen’s union.’’ But up to now, management has been kept busy dealing with 
various employees’ unions, and the plight of foremen has, in some companies, been 
overlooked. Now, however, management groups are concerning themselves more 
with discussions of this currently important topic. 

The Foremen and Supervisors Local Industrial Union may shortly pass out of 
the picture, but it will have served a most worthwhile purpose if it has brought to 
the attention of employers throughout the country, the previously forgotten man— 
the foreman. 





We Usually Think of Employee Grievances as 
Being Generated by Unfairness of Foremen, In- 
sufficient Pay or Other Working Conditions. 
But They May be Generated by the Personnel 
Department, or One of Its Divisions. 











Survey of 
Hiring Methods 























DicEst oF REPORT BY PERSONNEL GROUP 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


Association, showed that 54% of employees, hired by a number of repre- 

sentative department stores, had some grievance against the company by the time 
they were hired. No detailed figures are available to show the reaction to companies 
of those who failed to secure jobs. But if over half those who did secure jobs dis- 
liked the company from the start, because of the treatment they received at the 
hands of the employment department, it would be a fair estimate that an equal per- 
centage, who did not get jobs, have carried away unfavorable impressions of the 


A RECENT survey, by the Personnel Group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
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companies. 
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Retailers Are Improving Employment Practices 


ETAILERS are much concerned about this public relations aspect of their personnel 
R programs and methods, as well as its effect on employee morale and efficiency. 
So that, at the present time many department stores are considering the advisability 
of reorganizing their employment departments, and are subjecting them to the same 
careful scrutiny as they have applied to other parts of their organizations. 

In view of the generally disturbed labor situation, and the frequent criticisms 
that are made of industrial policies and practices, other industries and companies 
also might do well to study their employment methods, to make sure that all 
factors tending to create an unfavorable impression on those hired, or not hired, 
are eliminated. 

_— 











SURVEY OF HIRING METHODS 


Main N. R. D. G. A. Findings 


j pe Operation of an employment department has a very vital bearing on the effi- 
ciency and progress of a company as a whole. The success of the company’s 
program of public relations, the application of its policies of merchandising and 
sales promotion, and the efficacy of all its operations depend almost completely upon 
the caliber of the people chosen by the employment department to fill the diversified 
jobs. Furthermore, job attitude, which necessarily determines the character of all 
employer-employee relations, is vastly influenced by the employment department 
experience of the new worker. 

This last fact was clearly shown in a survey recently undertaken by the Per- 
sonnel Group, ‘‘Employee Attitude as Affected by Initial Personnel Procedure.”’ 
In that study employment department problems were approached from the angle of 
the employee, and the psychological difficulties inherent in the employment experi- 
ence were considered. The findings—among others that 54% of all the employees 
questioned had some grievance against the company by the time they were hired— 
made it obvious that a survey of the problem from the company’s viewpoint, and a 
consideration of the practical aspects of the employment situation were very much 
needed. 

Employment department operation has been allowed to lag behind the opera- 
tion of other departments in many companies. This is accounted for to some extent 
by the fact that it does not lend itself to the same type of control as other divisions. 
The difference between successful and unsuccessful employment department opera- 
tion is qualitative rather than quantitative. 


Good Will Most Important 


- number of applicants handled in a given space of time is less significant 
than the skill with which the best material is uncovered from the mass of 
applicants, the suitability of each individual selected for the job in which he is 
placed, the type of job attitude fostered by the employment experience, and the 
degree of good will retained by those who are not hired. 

At the present time many department stores are considering the advisability 
of reorganizing their employment departments, and are subjecting them to the 
same careful scientific scrutiny that has been applied at one time or another to other 
divisions. In doing so they have become aware that few standards, and little 
standardization, now exist in employment department operation. They feel the 
need to exchange experience, and to adopt some mutually acceptable formulae of 
Organization and of action. 

In response to this need, and in the belief that the employment function is a 
critical factor in the establishment of a sound personnel policy and program, the 
Personnel Group has undertaken the present survey. The procedure followed has 
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been to study the employment department operations of 53 representative com- 
panies. They were divided into four groups according to the number of their 
employees as follows: 


RS auniink aie wcakwSMsmawwins xkage seen een Under 750 employees 
hidiss Ea hws halk pha scn dv ihr been oa-s 750-1500 employees 
bias Gas ci bahiirs bb ced p NaN sabre oonee anes 1500-3000 employees 
RISE i CNG SE Coe eee Over 3000 employees 


Employment directors, or personnel managers, of all cooperating companies, 
filled out comprehensive questionnaires on the structure, functions and methods of 
their departments, and submitted copies of forms used in connection with various 
procedures. Their replies have been tabulated under the headings: employment 
department organization, selection, employment maintenance and termination. 


Employment Department Staff 


Sb typical employment department, in the companies with under 750 employees 
included in this study, is staffed by a single executive and one clerk. In the 750- 
1000 Class one executive and three clerks is typical. However, departments were 
found in this group with as many as three executives and four clerks. In companies 
having 1500 to 3000 employees, the most frequently found number of both execu- 
tives and non-executive employees is three, with the maximum being six executives 
and ten non-executives. In the companies with over 3000 employees the typical 
set-up was three executives and six junior employees. The number of executives 
ran as high as ten in one company. 

In the group with less than 750 employees, there were no cases in which addi- 
tional executives were assigned to the employment department during peak periods. 
However, in several an extra clerical is taken on for the Christmas hiring season, 
or whenever the department is particularly busy. In the group having 750-1500 
employees, executive additions are infrequent, and involve one person at the most. 
However, two clericals do supplement the normal force during times of pressure 
in several companies in this group. In companies with from 1500 to 3000 em- 
ployees, two executives are sometimes added, and non-executive additions run as 
high as five, although three is more typical. The most frequent additions occur 
in the group with more than 3000 employees. The typical extra force in that group 
is two executives and five non-executives, the maximum being eleven executives and 
eleven non-executives. 

Of 53 companies questioned, 37 had clearly formulated criteria for selecting 
employment department workers. In some the chief emphasis is placed on educa- 
tion, technical training, and experience, while in others these considerations are 
secondary to character and personality requirements. In almost all cases clericals 
must have had at least high school education. Graduation from college is usually 
demanded of employment executives. 
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SURVEY OF HIRING METHODS 
Hiring 
ie GENERAL the employment department has complete authority in the selection of 
non-executive employees. However, in five of the reporting companies the em- 
ployment office has only partial authority where non-selling rank and file employees 
are concerned. In some of these cases the employment department may undertake 
preliminary elimination, and may recommend applicants to the non-selling depart- 
ment concerned, the final decision resting with the head of that department. In 
other cases, the authority of the employment department has been termed ‘‘partial’’ 
because no authority is exercised over the hiring of some classes of non-selling em- 
ployees, while complete authority is exercised over other groups. 


Table I shows the extent of responsibility and authority for selection of execu- 
tives, selling non-executives and non-selling non-executives. 














TABLE I 
Employment Department Responsibility 
ME RE G 

sooner semanas eemem | coms | aoe | eoem | oom | cme [semen 
Executives 
NE Boe nie vig tna Sale ortho alg. Gears HR 4 5 7 4 20 38 
Partial 8 12 8 4 32 60 
Full... _ _ _— I I 2 
Selling non-executives | 
etias inant sinks nh eawuuenebice — — — ~ 
EE PR TA ora _ _— _— — 
er rece ee eye 12 17 15 9 53 100 
Non-selling non-executives 
PN 0d. sow e.sis's 5.4. Foes Mem eet ss = — — _— 
errr en I 2 | I I 5 9 
ress re nee II 15 14 8 48 gi 

















The reason most frequently advanced for relieving the employment department 
of the responsibility of hiring non-selling employees is that the department is not 
able to judge the specific requirements necessary for very specialized or technical 
jobs. However, this argument implies a misunderstanding of the objectives of 
intelligent employment work. With the possible exception of a few highly special- 
ized positions, all jobs and their requirements should be thoroughly familiar to the 
employment manager. 


What Employment Managers Should Know 


ik 1s his business to know, and to analyze the entire personnel structure of the’com- 
pany, otherwise his routine of interviewing and selection procedure becomes 
meaningless, and his place can easily be taken by any clerical. At the present time 
the development of testing techniques makes it possible for the employment manager 
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to judge the suitability of applicants for various types of work and to determine 
their proficiency in a given skill. Ordinarily he can evaluate the aptitude and the 
performance of the candidate for the job more accurately than a department head, 
whose usual standards of judgment are the applicant's past experience, and possibly 
a subjective appraisal of a sample of his work. Furthermore, the employment man- 
ager, as an experienced personnel worker, is in a position to judge other factors which 
will make for satisfactory job performance which the untrained person is very likely 
to ignore. 

This is particularly true if the company observes any program of promotion 
from within, or interdepartmental transfer to stabilize employment. In that case 
there are many considerations influencing the acceptance of an applicant which are 
at least as important as his skill for the immediate job, and which the non-selling 
department head is not in a position to judge. 

In the case of the selection of executives there is less uniformity of practice, 
although as a rule the authority exercised by the employment department in this 
respect is fairly restricted. There is no discernable agreement as to where the execu- 
tive line is drawn. In some companies it begins with employees who have any 
supervisory duties; in others it is determined by the stipulation of a union contract, 
which defines executives as all those earning above a given weekly wage; in still 
others it starts with buyers and department heads; while in some only those who 
are to hold key positions are considered executives for employment purposes. 


Impressions from Physical Facilities 


HE physical facilities of the employment department have a direct bearing on the 
a ae of its operations. They determine the efficiency with which appli- 
cants can be routed through the office, the amount of time involved in the per- 
formance of necessary routine, and have a strong influence on the first impression 
which new employees form of the company. 

From the schematic drawings of employment departments and comments sub- 
mitted by cooperating companies in this survey, criteria of employment office appear- 
ance and layout are recognized as follows: 


Accessibility from outside the building. 

. Closeness to elevators. 

. Closeness to files and records. 

Closeness to training department. 

Sufficient space for applicants to wait comfortably. 

Facilities for filling out applications. 

Privacy for interviews. 

Entrances and exits arranged so that applicants need not pass before those 
still waiting after being interviewed. 

9. Pleasantness of decorations. 
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These Are Being Improved 


NFORTUNATELY, not all employment offices measure up well against these cri- 
teria. The first four points are fairly generally observed, but others are quite 
frequently neglected. Several people, who filled out questionnaires, severely criti- 
cized the drab appearance and unpleasant atmosphere of their own employment 
offices, while others said their offices were poorly laid out, with space and privacy 
ata minimum. The fact, that several companies reported their employment offices 
to be in the process of moving or revamping, may indicate that there is a trend on 
foot to improve the physical surroundings provided for the employment function 
generally. 

In all groups the sources for obtaining new employees most frequently used are: 
(1) schools, (2) free agencies, (3,) paid agencies, (4) classified advertising, and (5) 
recommendations of present employees. Table II shows the extent to which each of 
these sources is regularly used. 

The fact that schools are reported to be used as a source of nearly one half of all 
new employees is significant. It suggests that employers and school officials may 
both enjoy real advantages through cooperation. Many schools now exert serious 
efforts to prepare their students for retail jobs. Merchants should extend every 
possible cooperation in the school program. The results will be more extensive 
employment of school graduates, and a more reliable source of good workers. 

The increased use of free employment agencies is undoubtedly partially due to 
the improvement in the services of these agencies which has occurred as a result of 
recent legislation. 

Interdepartmental transfers provide a direct source of labor for departments receiv- 
ing workers, and a means of employment stabilization for the company as a whole. 
All companies transfer employees to a certain extent. Those where definite inter- 
departmental transfer procedures operate, avoid unnecessary hiring or dismissals. 
Forty of the fifty-three companies investigated replied to the query about transfers. 
The following number in each size group regularly practice interdepartmental trans- 
fers to stabilize employment: 


SN ais cot chuck be xdhs nes tabu ep k seca IGR Tee 9 

sa eh bic drnek ssid bas eens dened Aohb alan ten en II 

I isdde sie donee 4 kad ten ckk eeu nseeea ne eens 13 

PE ictaas Sines kik ds Cadiee namin nee nrenene ree eee 7 

eka ae hb ioe ke 8 ea Wwe Ohara HOE Ra 40 
Selection 


I Is quite obvious that all companies use interviews in the selection of new em- 
ployees. The extent to which final selection depends upon the interview, the 
interviewing method, and the number of interviews employed, however, varies in 
different companies. 
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A large number of companies find it desirable to use two interviews; a pre- 
liminary one to eliminate obviously unsuited applicants, and a final one to consider 
potential applicants more thoroughly. This is evidenced by the fact that 49 of the 
53 companies reporting, employ at least two interviews. Four of the forty-nine, 
regularly use three or more interviews in selection. All four of these companies 
were, of course, in the two upper size groups. 












Tests Used by Many Companies 


< ani as a means of improving the selection process, is being given more con- 
sideration generally in employment departments. Fourteen, or more than one 
fourth of the companies studied, reported the use of tests either in employing all 
people, or in selection for specific jobs. Two in the small size group, and four in 
each of the others, reported the regular use of tests. 







TABLE II 
Source of Applicants for Jobs 




































NUMBER OF STORES IN EACH GROUP USING EACH SOURCE 
SOURCES OF APPLICANTS . 
Group I Group | GroupIII | Group IV | Total Per cent 
; er | 
SEN CRANES SS area Para aerate II 12 II 9 | 43 44 
II che oiais Setls satan cow oe a hee 7 7 9 5 | 28 a7 
Hin cra es ease 4 ade 2 6 5 2 15 14 
Newspaper ads a ee eee 3 2 6 I | 12 II 
Recommendations of employees..... I — 4 I | 6 5 














Physical tests, or examinations are still not used extensively as a requirement of 
employment. Only eleven of the companies make them compulsory for all new 
employees. None of the companies employing less than 750 workers use a physical 
examination, except for those employees as required by law, or by regulations of an 
employee benefit association. 

Physical examinations as a prerequisite of employment is a selection procedure 
which will undoubtedly be adopted eventually by most companies. Many of the 
wastes of replacement, turnover and inefficiency could be avoided if only applicants 
in good health are accepted. 

Most companies have found it profitable to investigate conscientiously the 
references submitted by new employees. The usual procedure is to investigate from 
three to five references, using personal ones when business references are lacking or 
are too few. 


Salary Rates and Control 


7 responsibility for setting salary rates; recording time; preparation and 
distribution of the payroll, and general payroll control are not characteristically 
duties of the employment department. For example, only seven of the companies 
reported their employment departments responsible for salary rates, and only three 
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were responsible for distribution of salaries to employees. This does not necessarily 
mean that these jobs are not duties of the personnel department. In many, they are 
direct responsibilities of the personnel director, and in others they are duties of the 
payroll office, which may report to the personnel director. 

But this study shows that the personnel, or employment department, is most 
usually responsible for payroll control. About one half of the companies studied 
place this responsibility in this department. 

45 of the 53 reporting companies maintain productivity records in their employ- 
ment departments. Fewer large than small companies require their employment 
departments to maintain productivity records. In many larger companies these 
records are kept in the controller’s or manager's office, or in the personnel records 
office, which is a separate division of the personnel department. 

It is significant that of the 53 companies contributing to the study, 43 have 
regular periodic personnel reviews. Such reviews unquestionably provide the best 
method of obtaining complete and objective evaluations of workers. All progres- 
sive companies have found this type of employee follow-up indispensable in their 
personnel programs. 

Where the employment manager heads the personnel department he, obviously, 
conducts personnel reviews. This is true in smaller companies. Where the employ- 
ment manager heads only one of the divisions in the personnel department he prob- 
ably would occupy only a participating role. This is the situation that exists in 
many larger companies. | 


Employment Office Forms 


stupy of the forms used in employment offices provides an excellent means of 
A gaining an insight into employment procedures. In most instances, each step 
in the employment, and maintenance processes, is accompanied by some type of form 
which properly records the step. Asarule, each form is coordinated with the whole 
record-keeping process. 

Obviously, the nature and variety of forms used depend largely upon the size of 
the company, and the degree of specialization practiced. Five of the most important 
employment forms, employee requisitions, applications, production records, job 
history or service rating forms, and termination forms are also analyzed, and dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The above is a digest of ‘‘Employment Department Organization and Procedure,’’ by the 
Personnel Group, National Retail Dry Goods Association, ror West 31st Street, New York, 
N.Y. (Price to non-members of the Association, $2.00.) 

Employment managers in all industries are likely to find this study well worth their 
perusal, so that they may compare their practices with those described, and obtain some new 
ideas as to how they might possibly be improved. The second section of the report presents 
facsimiles of forms used in organizations of different sizes. 








The Psychiatrist Should Scan the Horizon of 
Science for New Tools by Which He May Open 
up New and Fruitful Avenues of Approach to 
His Problems, and Thus Develop Better and More 
Useful Methods of Cure and Prevention. 


Personnel Work 
zn State Hospitals 


By Pxuitre WorcHEL 


Florida State Hospital, 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 


greatest aid to physicians in reporting the progress of patients, and in aiding 

in the therapeutic process designed by the doctors. They come into contact 
with patients more often than any other members of the personnel of these insti- 
tutions. 


' TTENDANTs in hospitals, particularly those for the mentally ill, can be of the 


The Care of Half Million Mentally Sick 


7 use of personnel methods in their selection, training and promotion is there- 
fore highly important. It is particularly so when we remember that more than 
half the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by mentally ill patients. 
There are more than half a million mentally sick people in the country, and the num- 
ber is steadily rising. 

Doctors and psychiatrists, who direct and administer these institutions, are 
required to be qualified according to standards set up by their professional associa- 
tions. But less often is the need recognized of having attendants and other hospital 
personnel carefully selected, properly trained and maintained at the highest possible 
degree of effective service. . 

This paper indicates the important personnel problem of attendants in hospitals 
for the care of the mentally ill. It presents statistical data showing the results of 
haphazard and unscientific personnel selection. Suggestions are offered for employ- 
ment based on objective research standards. Programs of training new employees 
and maintaining maximum personnel efficiency are discussed. It is hoped that, 
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in the future, psychiatry will devote more attention to these interpersonal employee- 
patient relationships. 


Selecting Attendants 


HE selection of employees involves two tasks. First we must decide the traits 
Tina abilities that are essential and desirable for the efficient performance of duties. 
Then we must set up procedures and techniques which will indicate the presence or 
absence of such factors. 

In order to decide the traits or abilities that are necessary, a job analysis of each 
position should be undertaken. Following is a job analysis of the position of white 
female attendant in a mental hospital. This was secured by actually observing 
attendants at work, and by interviewing ward supervisors, attendants, patients, and 
staff members. In addition, an investigation was made of the attendants who were 
considered efficient, and of those who were discharged. 


TypicaL Jos ANALYsIs 


I. Position: Attendant 

A. Department: White Female 

B. Number of Employes: 51 attendants (day), 26 attendants (night), 
6 attendants (isolation ward). 

C. Duties: The attendant during the first year of her duties sweeps the 
wards, mops, dusts, and at all times sees that the ward is clean, 
tidy, well-ventilated, and properly lighted. She makes beds, 
collects soiled laundry and deposits it in proper receptacles, re- 
ceives clean laundry, and makes necessary replacements. 

Later she ministers to all needs of patients, so that they are 
always comfortable. She helps patients dress who cannot or will 
not, bathes the untidy, brushes teeth or supervises brushing of 
teeth, combs hair, cleans finger nails, and gives such personal 
physical attention as is necessary. 

At all times the attendant watches the patients so that they will 
not hurt themselves or hurt others (suicidal, epileptic seizures, 
fights, etc.); sees that they do not escape; counts patients when 
they go to meals, when they come back, and to and fro from yard. 
She escorts patients to various parts of the hospital, classes, 
movies, dances, doctors, laboratory; and takes them back to the 
wards. 

The attendant talks to the patients, answers their questions, 
makes note of requests, and reports to the supervisor and doctor 
on the patient’s condition. 

II. Personal Requirements: 
A. Physical: 
1. Age limits: 18-30 years. 
Sex: Female. 
Weight limits: 120 lbs.—150 lbs. 
Height limits: 5’2”—5‘10”. 
General Condition: Free from any defect which would impair 
performance of duties, and free from such diseases which would 
entail a liability to hospital or danger to others. 
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B. Mental: 

1. Intelligence: Normal-Superior. 

. Education: 8th grade-12th grade. 

. Special Abilities: Ability to follow directions. 

. Temperament: Generally cheerful, emotionally stable, patient 
in dealing with people, and foresight in predicting the prob- 
able effect of various ward situations on patient’s behavior. 
C. Physiological: Attendant must have at least average muscular 

strength, as it will be necessary at times to restrain patients 
from hurting themselves or others; must be in excellent health as 
hours are long and the work is arduous. 

Ill. Working Conditions: 

A. Pay or Salary:—per month for the first two months;—per month for 
the next four months;—per month for the next six months;—per 
month after one year; including room, meals, laundry, medical 
attention, and uniforms. 

B. Hours: 12 hours per day from 7 to 7 with one afternoon per week and 
every other Sunday after 10:00 a.m. off (night attendant has 2 full 
nights off a month). 

C. Promotions: Automatic pay increases and promotion to assistant 
charge attendant. 

D. Tenure: Attendant is discharged for any practice detrimental to the 
welfare of the patient or the hospital—misconduct, mistreating 
patients, neglect of duties, defacing property, etc. 

E. Surroundings: Clean, well-ventilated, and lighted; danger of being 
hurt by patients; having to hear screaming and cursing frequently. 

F. Supply of labor: Applications from all over the state. 

IV. Promotional Chart 
(day personnel) 

1 Supervisor 
2 Assistant Supervisors 


aw Pp 


18 Charge Attendants....... 1 5 Al 9 years 
18 Assistant Charge Attendants......................05. 24 years 
i SERRE TREES ga cca ene ne Eee re 6 months 


The time at the right refers to the average length of time that an em- 
ployee remains in that position before promotion. This time depends 
of course on vacancies, additions, and on the ability of the employee. 


Our standards determined, our next task is to set up criteria for indicating 
whether prospective employees have the necessary qualifications. As much as 
possible, objective standards should be utilized. A physical examination by the 
physician will reveal the presence of undesirable physical factors. An intelligence 
examination will give the approximate intellectual level. School records will 
indicate educational attainments. Personal interviews, recommendations, and 
observation of the employee during the probationary period will aid in the evalua- 
tion of personality traits. 


Age and Intelligence Standards 


_ careful selection of the attendant, based on the standards outlined above, 
cannot be stressed too much. Haphazard employment as a result of personal 
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TABLE I 





Chronological Ages of 67 White Female Attendants 











AGE NUMBER OF ATTENDANTS 
years 
5° 2 
45 ° 
40 I 
35 I 
30 4 
25 10 
20 34 
15 15 

I Pee Cer EE ee eT Terre 67 








Range, 17 years-53 years; median, 22.5 years; average, 24.1 years. 


TABLE II 
Mental Ages of 69 White Female Attendants 


Otis self administering tests of mental ability, intermediate examination 





MENTAL AGE 


NUMBER OF ATTENDANTS 





jears 
Above 18 
- 18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
II 
10 
9 
8 
Below 8 
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Median, 13.4 years. 


TABLE III 


Educational Status of 70 White Female Attendants 





GRADE COMPLETED 


NUMBER OF ATTENDANTS 











Above 12 I 

12 23 

II 4 

10 II 

9 10 

8 Iz 

7 5 

6 2: 

5 2 

TUM Sse sissies cxase oPeog oteairasd Seeret Musa A ids PEI cere 70 





Range, from 5th grade to 1 year college; median grade, 10.4 grades; average, 10.3 grades. 
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impressions, and inadequate information, are costly from the standpoint of labor 
turnover, and are also a threat to the efficiency of therapeutic programs. The author 
made a study of the effects of such methods in one hospital where selection was lim- 
ited and usually based on personal impressions. Table I gives the chronological 
ages of 67 white female attendants. An analysis of these figures suggests the con- 
sideration of retirement age. Table II indicates the mental ages of 69 white female 
attendants, as secured by the Otis Self Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Inter- 
mediate Examination. Forty of these attendants were rated below the mental age of 
14 years, and 16 of these could be considered definitely mentally deficient. 

If we view attendants as merely maids and automatons then we do not have to 
be concerned with mentalages. But is it not obvious that little success can be hoped 
for in any psychiatric program depending on such personnel? 

The grades completed for each of 70 white female attendants are given in Table 
III. As we lacked school records, we secured the educational levels from the 
attendants themselves. 

These tables need no further explanation orcomment. Of course, it may be that 
salaries, living conditions, dearth of applications, etc. resulted in the employment 
of some of these individuals, who would not otherwise have been accepted. State 
hospitals are not immune from the economic law of supply and demand, as far as 
employment is concerned, and thus they must compete with other agencies for the 
highest type employee. 


Training Attendants 


AvVING selected attendants, the hospital is obligated to provide formal instruc- 
H tion. It is not enough for the attendants to be merely watchmen, or to do 
only the necessary clean-up services. For attendants to be a positive factor in the 
resocialization process, they should be given some understanding of the behavior of 
patients and the nature of their illnesses. They should be taught what to look for, 
what to report, and what todo. Thus, not only would they become a more vital 
part of the hospital program, but knowledge would add to their interest and appre- 
ciation. In most hospitals the instruction has been informal, and usually in the 
nature of ‘‘do’’ and ‘“‘don’t.”’ 

Recently, it was decided to inaugurate a formal course of instruction for attend- 
ants at the Florida State Hospital. Suggestions were secured from other hospitals. 
The cooperation of the staff and ward supervisors was assured. The following 1s a 
schedule of the course of instruction established for attendants at this Hospital. 


CoursE oF INSTRUCTION FOR ATTENDANTS 


I. Introductory Discussion. . is ...... Superintendent 
II. Physical Symptoms (Recognition of iilineas).. .. Chief Physician 
III. Accidents and Emergencies.............................Physician 
IV. Dental Health for the Mentally I. city etdpalcae titans Dental Surgeon 


V. Nursing Care of the Mentally Ill..... Director of School of Nursing 
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Vi. Pecoomal Biygiene................... Director of School of Nursing 
VII. Temperature, Pulse, Respiration...... Director of School of Nursing 
VIII. Baths, Care of Nails, Hair, etc.......Director of School of Nursing 
IX. Care of Beds and Bedmaking........ .Director of School of Nursing 
X. Mospiesl Howeckerping.................... 000s Graduate Nurse 
XI. Care and Administration of Medicines............. Graduate Nurse 
XII. Occupation and Amusement............... Occupational Therapist 
XM. Understanding the patient.......................... Psychologist 
I k's Ag ars os £0 neve kw ountele eee Psychologist 
a e555 xv ev ER eR hve Ve oe ae Psychiatrist 
Be I 55 eo ss beeen es oe wade Paeeee ee oed Psychiatrist 
Be I 65. 5.5. ao sien iied eva ann eedee eee Psychiatrist 
lS en Tee ee Psychiatrist 
XIX. Supervision of patients on detail................ Clinical Director 
XX. Fire Prevention and Use of Fire Extinguishers.......... Fire Chief 


XXI. Examination 

Time:Tuesdays and Fridays, 10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Note: Lectures 1A: Attendant and His Work. 1B: Rules and Regulations will 
be added for new attendants. 


Problems in Organizing Course 


A’ FIRST, MOst everyone was pessimistic concerning the outcome of such a course. 
It was contended that the employees would be indifferent, if not antagonistic, 
and that they lacked the educational and intellectual background to benefit from it. 
Besides we faced the handicap of a lack of books, and the fact that many of our 
attendants, who had been employed for some time, had been away from school for 
many years. We also faced the problem of deciding the hours most convenient to 
all, and whether the time spent in class should be the employee's own time or the 
hospital’s time. In spite of the pessimism and problems, we knew we were con- 
fronted with another actuality, that is, that these attendants did influence the pa- 
tients and the program of therapy. We had to do our best in order to make this 
influence beneficial. 

We arranged the time for class attendance convenient to all concerned. The 
first class consisted of 40 attendants, who had been employed in the hospital for 
many years, and who were in charge positions in the various wards. As they were 
already employed, and as we couldn't take them all off the wards at the same time, 
some of them had to attend the class on their own time. The lecturers were asked 
to submit printed copies of their lectures so that, at the completion of the course, a 
mimeographed outline of these lectures would be used as a text. When the final 
examination was given, the attendants were asked to submit their opinions on the 
value of the course, and also suggestions for changes they thought valuable. 


Results Very Encouraging 


T” results were more encouraging than anyone had realized. The students were 
very enthusiastic, and everyone passed the final examination with a mark above 
75%. At the completion of the course certificates were awarded to each student at 
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an appropriate ceremony. It was the unanimous opinion that the course should 
continue, and embrace all old and new employees. The superintendent of the hos- 
pital stated that the progress reports submitted by these attendants were better than 
before the course, in the completeness of their reports, and in the language em- 
ployed. The students expressed their interest and appreciation. Typical of some 
of their opinions were: 

‘This course has been a benefit to me in many different ways. First, it has 
broadened my mind as to the mental and physical illness of the patients in this 
institution. It has helped me to recognize illness of different kinds. In case of 
emergencies I now know how to give first aid treatment. In case of fire, I know 
what kind of extinguishers to use and how to use them, otherwise I would not have 
known. I certainly feel that this course has helped me to be a better attendant than 
I have been in the past, and I certainly do appreciate what you all did to help me be 
a better attendant.”’ 

‘Yes it was beneficial to me. Much that was taught in class had already been 
taught to us by our supervisors, but the review was good for me. However, much 
of the class training was new, and I feel that I am a better attendant for having had 
the course. I have some self confidence that I did not have before taking the course. 
But most of all, I found that we attendants were really recognized and appreciated, 
and I am more determined to put my best in my work.” 

Some of the suggestions by the attendants for the next course will be adopted. 
They desired more lectures on mental illness; they asked for smaller classes and for a 
bibliography of readings; they suggested that only attendants on day duty should 
attend the course. 

Thus it is felt that the course was a success, and that it should continue. It is 
intended that at least two classes per year will be held in the future. 

Maintaining Efficiency 
N A Scientific personnel program every effort should be made to maintain employees 
I to the maximum point of efficiency. Associated with this is the problem of labor 
turnover. If we select and train employees, maintain their efficiency, then we should 
also do all that we can in order to keep them as long as possible. Not only isa large 
labor turnover costly, but it has a demoralizing effect on personnel, and in our case, 
on patients also. 

To maintain efficiency requires not only a continuous training program, but 
surrounding attendants with a wholesome environment. Social deterioration takes 
place when there are no stimulating factors for maintaining socially approved habits. 
State hospitals are usually located away from population centers, and thus the hos- 
pital must provide such cultural and recreational factors as may be stimulating and 
satisfying to attendants. Not only do attendants enjoy such conditions, but the 
patients also derive direct benefit from participation in such programs, and indi- 
rectly derive value from personal contacts with employees. 















PERSONNEL WORK IN STATE HOSPITALS 


As far as salary and hours of labor are concerned, that is a problem of securing 
more funds. But there are many things which require only little financial outlay. 
Lectures, music programs, discussion groups, library facilities, athletic contests, 
periodic dances, are enthusiastically appreciated. 














TABLE IV 
A Study of the Resignations during the Months May 12, 1937, to July 12, 1937, of 16 White Female Attendants 
ATTENDANT i a pel Be REASON FOR LEAVING 
months 

See rer 12 8 Marriage 
8 eT Or ee 10 43 Marriage 
| errr 12 8 Marriage 
Gna esich ain wigk han kart 12 II Accepted another position 
vV.M 12 14.6 3 Accepted another position 
M. B 12 17.0 4 Accepted another position 
| Ure eee 12 4 Enrolled for business course 
_ reer rere, 12 18+ 12 Accepted another position 
| See ee 12 18+ 12 Entered nurses training 
i tcibsicneiorkeames 12 14.3 8 Entered nurses training 
re 12 14.2 7 Entered nurses training 
Maracas ceisaipiaiwieroreParny es 12 15-7 9 Entered nurses training 
I eitarenkwaveaneel 12 17-4 6 Entered nurses training 
a ere 12 2 Accepted another position 
eee 12 14.9 24 Accepted another position 
Serer ee 12 18+ I Accepted another position 











Causes of Labor Turnover 


HE effect of unwholesome conditions among institution employees is apparent 
from the following study. In 1937 the author investigated the resignations of 

16 white female attendants. The reasons for such resignations are given in Table IV. 
Unfortunately mental ages of all of these girls could not be secured. It is obvious 
that working conditions were such that the more educated and intelligent employee 
left as soon as possible. Also, in December 1939, of the 69 attendants studied pre- 
viously (see Table II), 33 had resigned or had been discharged. This is approxi- 
mately a 50% turnover in a period of only two years. 









Industry Has Been Accused ‘of Discriminating 
Against Older Workers. This is Obviously 
Untrue, as Industry Does Not Discriminate 
Against Anyone. It Seeks only to Employ, and 
Retain, the Best Workers Available. Yet Older 
Workers, Employed and Unemployed, Require 
Special Consideration. 











Constructive Proposals 
regarding Older Workers 






By GeorcE LAWTON 
New York, N. Y. 







there are now available devices which reveal workers’ abilities with an accu- 

racy, thoroughness and impartiality unknown a decade ago. The oldest of 
these studies goes back only 12 years; most of them are but three or four years old. 
It is upon such new findings that the following recommendations are based. 

Every industrial plant and business institution financially capable of supporting 
it, might well have a staff, whose collective designation might vary, but which is 
here called a Job Re-Allocation Department, to deal with the problems growing out 
of the ageing of their employees. The functions of such a department are described 
below, under ten heads. 


Taser to recent research, by investigators in the psychology of the ageing, 














1. Job Analysis 


vERY type of position in the plant or business would be analyzed into component 
EF abilities: physical, mental, social-emotional, required for competence therein. 
Certain jobs demand mainly speed, alertness, strength; others chiefly accuracy; still 
others, skill and craftsmanship; finally, there are positions that can be successfully 
filled only by individuals possessing certain personality traits. 


2. Appraisal of Incoming Wi orkers 


ie ADDITION to Other types of appraisal, a psychologist would make an analysis of 
applicants’ specific personality traits and mental abilities. The result of the 
mental ability examination would be compared with the average of successful work- 
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ers of the same age as applicant, and on the same jobas he seeks. In time, it may be 
possible to establish estimates of probable length of successful service in particular 
jobs when age and current mental efficiency are considered. 

One conclusion, tentatively established by recent scientific work, is that the 
higher the original intellectual endowment, the slower the decline—barring disease, 
injury and other untoward circumstances. Conversely, the lower the initial equip- 
ment, the more rapid the decline. If this finding were substantiated by additional 
research and industrial experience, it would greatly aid the process of forecasting 
job obsolescence, quite different from vocational or from human obsolescence. A 
life insurance company could not function without life expectancy tables. Perhaps 
a day will come when industry will find it equally indispensable to construct tables 
which will show how long persons of given mental endowment can expect to retain 
this endowment. A second table, equivalent to mortality tables in relationship to 
specific causes, would show in which abilities the decline is likely to come soonest. 


3. Inventory of Human Resources 


E™ worker would receive at given intervals a re-appraisal of his abilities. 
It might be best if the time of presenting himself for such re-appraisal were 
optional with the worker, provided he appeared at least once within a given period 
in accordance with the following schedule, which may vary in accordance with the 
particular job obsolescence rate and other factors: 


SCHEDULE FOR RE-AppRAISAL ExAMINATIONS 


Ages Frequency of Examinations 
i oii 0 265 4 on ku Vaden Viens Satnsebaeesey-swides Once every five years 
CE icin ck chins tated heb ye eesicnene ase ts ae Once every four years 
ee ane Pere Pee ee eee «eee Once every three years 
a ee ee ae ee eee pe ee Once every two years 


These re-appraisal examinations would determine current physical, mental and 
social-emotional assets and liabilities. Decision then would be made as to whether 
the worker still possesses the abilities required to carry on his job successfully. This 
judgment would be checked with that of the worker's immediate superior. When 
both appraisals show retention of previous levels, there is no problem of course. If 
the superior reports a falling off, but clinical study shows abilities are intact, further 
investigation will be necessary to explain discrepancy between potential abilities 
and performance on the job. If clinical study shows decline in certain abilities not 
apparent to superior, it probably means that this change has been temporarily con- 
cealed by extra effort. Rather than permit the worker to continue under such a 
strain, it would be best at this point to proceed to succeeding steps in the re-alloca- 
tion program. When there is a simultaneous drop in job achievement and in ability, 
decision must be made as to whether rehabilitation or re-allocation and re-training 
is advisable. 
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4. Rehabilitation 


Siew type of rehabilitation meant here is that which attempts to restore an earlier 
level of mental efficiency to a person in whom a decline has occurred. 

First, a study is made of the extent of loss in specific mental functions, and of 
the factors responsible. Some older persons suffer a loss in a particular ability like 
memory, new learning, quick perception, etc. This may be due to several different 
factors, not all or any of which are related solely to the age factor. Illness, poor 
work habits, emotional factors, such as family dissensions, worry over money 
difficulties, an insecure job, the pressure, real or imaginary, from a superior, may 
cause a loss in mental efficiency, which is spuriously attributed to advancing age. 

Sometimes the decline is precipitated by the fact that the individual has reached 
the first birth-day of a particular decade in later maturity: the fortieth, fiftieth, etc. 
It is the critical emotional situation, the fear thus engendered, rather than the aging 
itself, which leads to a falling off in functioning level, sometimes temporary, some- 
times permanent. Men, like women, undergo a menopause, dissimilar in certain 
ways naturally, but similar in others, particularly in the psychological realm. 

So widespread is the assumption that age brings mental and physical disabilities 
for which there is no cure and no way of compensating, that the older worker, faced 
with what he regards as the inevitable descent on the toboggan of age, exaggerates 
every sign of passage down the slide. Searching intently for decreased work eff- 
ciency, he soon finds what society, his employer and he himself are all looking for. 


Not an Industrial Panacea 


ONFIDENCE in one’s own ability, important at every age period, is especially 
C crucial in later maturity. A young person can attribute his drawbacks to 
factors which time and experience will rectify. But the aging person cannot seek 
comfort intime. Time, he feels, is against him, not with him. Every investigator 
in the field of mental rehabilitation stresses this factor of morale. The writer has 
repeatedly witnessed the beneficial results of the realization on the part of an older 
person, that age brings with it not so much debits in the ledger of life as a change in 
what he has previously considered gains and losses. At every age level, we must 
learn anew how to live within our physical and mental income. 

In a rehabilitation program, the first step, then, is to chart the causes and to 
decide whether these are alterable or not. Ifthe outlook is favorable, the individual 
is given a program of remedial exercises and techniques. 

Rehabilitation is proposed not as an industrial panacea or universal rejuvenator. 
Nor is the claim being made that it is always a complete or even partial success. 
Psychologists who have used rehabilitation techniques have found it often possible 
to restore an older worker to previous efficiency or near it in a given ability. Re- 
habilitation, in the sense employed here, is a very promising recent development and 
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very valuable in its present form. Admittedly, widespread research and utilization 
will lead to refinement and improvement in its methods, the nature or extent of 
which we cannot anticipate today. 


5. Re-allocation and Re-training 


™ worker who has undergone a marked decline in the abilities required in his 
job, and who is not eligible for rehabilitation techniques because of irremedial 
disabilities or because of advanced vocational age, would be re-allocated to another 
position within the range of his capabilities. The same would be done for the 
worker who does not respond to rehabilitation techniques. Instead of depending 
entirely on speed, strength or alertness, the worker's new position will call into 
play other abilities, those in which the time and energy factors are of minor 
importance. 

Sometimes the new job will be equivalent in status, complexity and salary to 
the former one. At other times, since the change may also involve a reduction in 
the hours or days worked a week, there may be a lowering of status and income, 
which no one enjoys. But this is preferable to a total loss of status and income, 
and what is even more hurtful in the long run, the loss also of work-habits and 
morale. 

Where the new job or occupation involves considerably different abilities 
from those previously exercised or where there is a new application of abilities 
formerly utilized, it will often be necessary for the worker to undertake a re-training 
program. Whenever a position for which the older worker's abilities qualify him 
is unavailable in a particular plant or industry, then the department through its 
liason relationships with other agencies and industries, will attempt to transfer the 
worker to such opportunities as may exist in these outside areas, if necessary retrain- 
ing the worker for his new position. 


Auxiliary Trades Suggested 


ie A position or industry which emphasizes speed and energy and where the process 
of job obsolescence is therefore comparatively rapid, the department, early in 
the worker’s career, might initiate the preparation for other types of activity, and 
even put him on a definite re-training program. This it would do, with an eye to 
the future, and long before there was any sign of lessened efficiency. 

Vocational and trade schools, unions, governmental employment agencies, and 
adult education units should provide for the factor of job obsolescence. Every 
worker in a trade which involves the abilities likely to diminish with age should 
acquire an auxiliary trade, relatively unaffected by the aging factor. If we are to 


prevent very serious vocational maladjustment and economic distress in the years to 
come, such a preventive program in vocational re-education is absolutely necessary, 


whether it be carried out by industry, unions or governmental agencies. 
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6. Continuous Re-allocation and Re-training 


I May be necessary to repeat this stepping-down process with a given individual 
worker. The future will see a general utilization of the principle of job modifi- 
cation or ‘‘tapering off’ of employment. Work, of some type, will never end so 
long as the individual is willing and able to perform some economically valuable or 
socially useful activity. How far job-re-allocation can go in a particular plant or 
industry will depend on the variety of opportunities yielded by the job analyses. 

The success of this plan depends on setting aside for older workers those jobs 
which stress qualities other than speed and energy, instead of giving these jobs, 
suitable for older workers to beginners, particularly to young women. Whenever 
economic necessity leads to the establishment of new types of jobs, the possibility of 
these being filled by older workers might be considered, instead of taking it for 
granted that it should be the younger workers who go into them. 

The writer is not acquainted with any study which purpose to give the per- 
centage of older workers in given age ranges, who can be rehabilitated or re-trained, 
nor of those who can be successfully re-allocated. We need such data. 


7. Lay-offs 

W 7 HENEVER a worker is laid off, who at the time is still able to meet the require- 

ments of his job, and where there is a possibility of re-employment in the 
same job or a similar one, provision should be made for the continued exercise of his 
abilities, if for only brief periods at regular intervals. This is essential, not only 
because of vocational reasons, but for the purpose of keeping up morale. When 
re-employment in the former job seems likely such practice periods can be arranged 
for best by the previous employer. Otherwise, it should be carried out by unions, 
governmental agencies, adult education centers, etc. 


8. When Re-allocation and Re-training Are Not Effective 


W 7 HENEVER the worker's abilities have declined to a point which makes him 

generally unemployable, several alternatives are open. If there is a pension 
system in the industry, one possibility is retirement for disability, another retire- 
ment for age, if the worker is old enough. Otherwise, he should be referred to 
federal and state employment agencies. 


9. Referral to Non-Commercial Employment Agencies 


HESE agencies will be of limited usefulness unless they have on their staff a group 
Tes persons who can offer the same technical assistance as a job re-allocation 
department in private industry. Attempts at finding work in the same trade or, 
at directing the worker into new trades, are not likely to prove very effective unless 
data is at hand concerning the physical, mental and social-emotional status of each 
jobless worker. 
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The worker who is declared employable, if not already receiving support from 
some other source, should receive a state or federal grant-in-aid during the period of 
rehabilitation or retraining. When this period is concluded and no employment 
has been obtained, the worker would receive financial assistance of the form cus- 
tomary today. 

Workers found permanently unemployable because of non-remedial disease, 
infirmity, mental illness, personality disability, should thereby become eligible for 
social security, even if they are below the present minimum age. 


10. Retirement 


genes plans in the past ordinarily began and ended with the financial aspect, 
which was right and proper when the unemployed older worker did not present 
a major social and economic problem. Today, however, a pension plan thus lim- 
ited is no longer adequate. From the viewpoint of the best interests of the indi- 
vidual and of society, no one should be retired who is willing to continue work, 
and who is physically and mentally able to handle some type of employment eco- 
nomically valuable. This may not always bea full time job. Financial compensa- 
tion may be small, but the fact that it is a necessary activity, and receives 
recognition in terms of a salary is of great importance. 

It is likely that a constantly increasing number of pensioners will begin per- 
manent retirement from paid employment at earlier ages than in the past, perhaps at 
50 or thereabouts, and will have longer life expectancies than before. The retire- 
ment period therefore will represent a considerable portion of the life span, perhaps 
one-third or even more, in some individuals. If paid work is unavailable for such 
persons, and the nature of our technological economy points to decreasing oppor- 
tunities in private industry, the necessity of creating substitute paid or unpaid 
governmental positions becomes urgent. A considerable percentage of persons in 
the age range 50 and over can be utilized in community work of a recreational and 
social service character, which will not compete with paid workers. 


Staff of Job Re-allocation Department 


HE necessary members of a job re-allocation department, and their activities 
2 peer be as follows. 

1. Personnel Officer (Department Head). To authorize hiring and allocation of 
job-seekers and re-allocations of workers when these have been recommended by 
staff members. 

2. Personnel Officer (Liason). To maintain a day-by-day exchange of information 
with employment agencies; federal, state and private; to maintain a file of community 
employment opportunities in terms of broadly worked-out job analyses; to maintain 
contact with employers in as many different fields, and over as large an area adjacent 
to the plant or business as feasible. 
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3. Personnel Officer (Specialist). To make job-analyses; to supervise re-training 
programs, not only from job to job, or from occupation to occupation within par- 
ticular industry, but from one industry to another; to carry on exchange of informa- 
tion with all other types of re-training agencies in community and nation. 

4. Physician. To determine medical status of present and incoming workers; 
to recommend vocational programs best calculated to prevent entirely or at least to 
reduce time of onset or severity of diseases, infirmities and physical disabilities com- 
mon to men and women during later maturity; to maintain contact and carry on 
exchange of information with hospitals for chronic disease, or if none such exist at 
the time in the community, to confer with clinic officers and practitioners in this 
field. 

5. Psychologist. To determine mental efficiency of present and incoming 
workers; to investigate and treat personality maladjustments prevalent among 
older persons; to plan programs of psychological and vocational rehabilitation; 
to make applications of mental hygiene to industrial situations. 

6. Psychiatrist (Visiting). To make diagnoses, as occasion arises, of approach- 
ing or actual mental illness severe enough to cause partial or complete loss of eco- 
nomic usefulness; to maintain close contact with psychiatric clinics dealing mainly 
with the mentally ill in older age groups. 


Relation to Other A gencies 


ge the preceding, it follows that the department whether it be part of an 
industrial system, union, governmental employment agency, will be in a key 
position to draw up programs of activities for the post-retirement period, even if 
these be only hobbies and individual recreational devices. For it will possess com- 
plete data on the interests, personality and mentality of individual workers. Here 
it will be aided by governmental organizations, adult forums and schools. Al- 
though the seeding time for hobbies and recreational interests is in childhood and 
adolescence, our educational systems have not as yet begun to meet the problem of 
leisure-time activity. If schools are to prepare young people to successfully handle 
the problems they will meet as adults, then this preparation should be equally 
divided between the vocational and the avocational, since half the adult age range 
will be spent in working for a living, and half in leisure time activities and incidental 
paid or unpaid unemployment. 


High Pressure Civilization 


O” American civilization has been a high pressure one with little utilization 
of leisure during the working life. We are witnessing today a gradual re- 
adjustment in our attitude toward the relative value of jobs and hobbies. But at 
the present’we take persons still capable of productive work, who have been accus- 
tomed either to strenuous labor, or, if idle, to the worship from afar of strenuous 
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labor, and suddenly we end all activity, without offering any program to occupy the 
many empty years that otherwise will follow. With the increase in the older age 
group, it will become more and more difficult to continue forcing a condition of sus- 
pended animation upon a large portion of the population. 

A private solution of this problem is being attempted in New York City by a 
group of persons employed largely in a single vocational field, and all assured of 
a small pension upon retirement. These people, called collectively ‘‘Our Retire- 
ment Planning Group,’’ still have from five to fifteen years of paid employment 
ahead of them. Since they believe in retirement to and not retirement from, they 
are meeting now at regular intervals in order to anticipate their needs in years to 
come, and to work out a cooperative program of medical care, purchasing, social, 
cultural and recreational activities, employment (paid and unpaid). 

The group is taking under its purview everything that may make possible as 
full and active a life, later on, as permitted by their pooled funds and joint resource- 
fulness in inventing new patterns of living for the post-retirement period. Persons 
in various delimited occupational fields who can look forward to pensions might 
set up similar groups. In some instances, the logical source of such a movement 
within a plant or industry would be the personnel department, in other instances, 
perhaps the union. 


Plan Covers Much Territory 


tT plan presented here covers a good deal of territory. This is inevitable if it 
is to protect in equal degree the interests of employers, employees of all ages and 
the larger social group, of which the employers and employees are both essential 
parts. Some aspects of it are immediately realizable; in other ways it is a blue 
print for the future. 

To consider the employees interests first. The aim is to give the individual a 
longer and more satisfying working life. But neither this plan nor any similar one 
will work unless the worker is certain that decisions will not adversely affect the 
possibility of his obtaining some kind of livelihood or support. Examinations and 
interviews, on which the plan depends, cannot be valid if during them the worker 
is afraid that if he is not up to par he will be out on the streets. 

Today we have mythological concepts of the relationship of age to abilities and 
to economic value. Workers, employers and society are all losers thereby. Some 
employees are vocationally maladjusted because they are not able to carry the physi- 
cal and mental burden of their particular jobs; others are misfit because they possess 
capabilities utilized not at all or only in part. | 

From the employers’ point of view a job re-allocation department has the 
advantage of making possible a higher standard of performance by placing the 
judgment of job achievement and job obsolescence on an objective basis. It is also 
a method for retarding job obsolescence, and for cushioning the effects of the latter 
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when it occurs, by setting up three categories of obsolescence; job, vocational and 
human. 


From society's viewpoint a large unemployed and unoccupied older class, which 
in time will amount to more than one-half the adult population, can lead to much 
social and economic unrest, of which the present flurry of ‘‘Ham and Eggs’’ schemes 
is only a beginning. Greater purchasing power will come from wages paid to older 
workers than from unemployment insurance and social security funds. Moreovre, 
with increased employment of older workers, federal taxation required to maiatain 
such funds will decrease. 
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Interest in Personnel Work has Grown so Much 
in the Last Ten Years, that There are Now 
Personnel Associations in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bal- 
timore, Washington, and in the States of 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 


The Society for 
Personnel Administration > 


By RicHarp W. Cooper 
Washington, D. C. 


in the spring of 1937. Although the scope of activities provided for in its 

constitution, and bylaws, embraces all phases of personnel administration and 
employee relations in both public and private enterprise, the fact that it was founded 
in the Nation's capital, at a time of rapid and almost revolutionary development 
in the personnel activities of Federal departments and agencies, has resulted in the 
society’s membership being, for the present at least, made up preponderantly of 
personnel men from agencies of the Federal Government. 


T* Society for Personnel Administration was organized in Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Personnel Men Join Government 


TT" rapid development of government personnel activities, which resulted in an 
influx of administrators and personnel men from private industry to the govern- 
ment service, during the early period of New Deal expansion, has brought a number 
of major developments. These include the reorganization of the Federal Council of 
Personnel Administration, extension of modern personnel practices to many of the 
old-line departments, and to nearly all of the New Deal agencies, and a rapidly 
increasing number of workers in the personnel field in the capital. This last factor 
made necessary some common mecting place, such as the society affords, for ap inter- 
change of ideas and clarification of new developments in the personnel field. Such 
meeting ground had not been previously available here, as it has been in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large centers of population. 
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Society’s Objectives 


A s sET forth in its constitution, the society's objectives are: 


(1) “‘To promote and encourage the study, development, and use of im- 
proved methods and higher standards in personnel research and adminis- 
tration. 

(2) ‘To encourage fundamental and systematic training for personnel re- 
search and administration. 

(3) “‘To foster and develop interest in establishing and maintaining com- 
prehensive programs of personnel administration for the purpose of bettering 
the conditions and relations of employees in their occupations and increasing 
the effectiveness of administration. 

(4) ‘To provide a forum for the interchange of thought and a medium for 
the collection, publication, and distribution of information relating to per- 
sonnel research and administration.’ 


The society works towards these objectives through discussion and study 
groups, and through its publications. The discussion sections, each led by a mem- 
ber well acquainted with his own particular field, meet every 2 weeks, and are open 
to all members. Ordinarily, meetings of each group are attended by from 10 to 4o 
persons who work in the specific subject field of that section. During the last year 
the specialties covered by the five groups were: Selection and placement, employee 
relations, employee training, position classification, and general personnel admin- 
istration. 


Splits into Working Sections 


— topics of discussion are varied. For example, the Employee Relations Section 
invited the presidents of the three principal unions of government employees to 
meet with them and discuss their respective programs. The employee relations 
policies of three agencies which have done considerable work in this field were 
discussed under the direction of the personnel directors of the agencies concerned. 

Subjects discussed by the Selection and Placement group ranged from the keeping 
of personnel records, to the use of oral interviews in testing, and included discussion 
of exit interviews, exit service ratings, and the use of punch cards for placement 
purposes. 

The Training Section studied the preparation of employee handbooks, coordina- 
tion of training among the government departments, the question of awarding pro- 
motion credits to employees for the completion of training courses, and supervisory 
training. 

The subjects to which the various sections devote their attention are selected by 
the society members on a basis of their personal and professional interests. To 
insure effective representation of members’ points of view in working out the pro- 
gram, a questionnaire has been developed, and is circulated to obtain information 
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on what subjects members wish to study and discuss, the level of difficulty at which 
they wish to attack the problems raised (that is, whether they wish elementary 
consideration of the problems or a discussion of advanced phases of specific types of 
activity), and such other details as the time and place of meetings. 

Monthly dinner meetings of the society provide an opportunity for the entire 
membership to get together to listen to panel discussions, or to hear speakers from 
governmental and business establishments talk on current topics in various phases 
of personnel administration. Included among these speakers during the last year 
have been Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Dr. Ben Wood of Columbia University, Con- 
gressman Ramspeck of Georgia, and others. 


Publishes Ma gazine 


N RECOGNITION Of the desirability of reducing to writing some of the contemporary 
I contributions to the development of personnel practices, particularly in the Fed- 
eral service, where little has been written on the subject, a monthly journal 
‘Personnel Administration’’ was started in September 1938. During its first year 
this journal paid particular attention to operating personnel problems. 

The experiences of Federal departments, local public personnel agencies, and of 
private industry have been presented in a form adapted to consideration and use by 
personnel administrators and employee relations men. In the 10 issues published 
during its first year, the journal covered topics including among others, develop- 
ments in employee service rating, analysis of sick and vacation leave, the use of mov- 
ing pictures for employee training and personnel legislation pending in Congress. 

The policy of the journal is to give sympathetic attention to new developments 
in the field which appear to have a practical value, and to encourage continued 
study and refinements of methods already in use. At the same time, the journal 
tries to avoid duplicating the work of the Civil Service Assembly, the ‘‘Personnel 
Journal,’’ and ‘‘Personnel.”’ 

In addition to ‘‘Personnel Administration,’ the society has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of pamphlets. Two have already been published, ‘‘Administrative 
Ability’’ by W. V. Bingham, and ‘‘Oral Interviews’’ by Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. of 
New York and James C. O’Brien of Washington. The pamphlet series is edited by 
Max Freyd. 


Membership Grows 


ea society was established with a dozen charter members. By September, 1938 
it had grown to 100 members, and now numbers over 300. The potential mem- 
bership of the group in Washington alone is around 600. 

Dr. W. W. Stockberger, former director of personnel for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and dean of Washington personnel men, was elected first 
president of the society and held that office until last May. He was succeeded by 
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Oliver C. Short, former employment commissioner of the State of Maryland, and 
now director of personnel for the Department of Commerce. Other leaders of the 
society have included Samuel H. Ordway, former United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner, Milton Hall, W. C. Bowen, Ismar Baruch, Russell L. Greenman, formerly 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, R. R. Zimmerman, Dick Carlson, and 
Albert H. Aronson. 

The business affairs of the society are carried on through an annual meeting of 
the whole membership, and monthly meetings of the executive council, which is 
made up of the four members of the board of directors, the three officers, the leaders 
of the discussion groups, and the chairmen of the program, publications, and mem- 
bership committees. This executive council acts as a coordinating group in setting 
the day-to-day policies of the society, and in passing upon the activities and sugges- 
tions of committees and discussion groups. 


Youngsters Are Listened To 


ECAUSE personnel workers of all levels of experience belong to the society, a page 
B has been taken from modern management in setting up an advisory board made 
up of seven of the younger members. Members of this advisory board must receive 
base salaries of $3,200 per year or less. They are chosen to present to the executive 
council the ideas and needs of junior members, and to ensure their broader partici- 
pation in the management of the organization. This board meets monthly, and is 
represented on the executive, membership, and program committees. 

Future expansion of the society's activities is indefinite. It is possible that in 
addition to its publications, and discussion groups, committees dealing with specific 
research problems may be set up to make studies and publish the results of their 
work in monograph form. Further expansion of the discussion group program 
also may be expected. Activities are somewhat limited as the society operates on a 
budget which covers only the cost of printing of its publications and other inci- 
dental expenses. It has no paid employees, and all of its functions are conducted 
on a purely voluntary basis, the income being made up entirely of membership dues 
of $5.00 a year and subscriptions to the journal. 

The society is playing a valuable, though entirely unofficial role, in the new 
developments in the Washington personnel scene. With the impetus given to the 
development in the Federal service, by recent executive orders of President Roose- 
velt, and with further development in the private personnel field, the society serves 
an important function in providing a group through which personnel workers of all 
levels can get together to discuss their problems. Here they work out plans for 
further improvements, which should result not only in dollars’ and cents’ savings to 
taxpayers and stockholders, but also in a marked improvement in the quality of the 
work done by public servants, and by industrial and business employees in the area. 





